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Abstract 


Every teacher’s goal at the primary, secondary, or even university level should be to have 
their students succeed through their classes. Therefore, being a teacher 1s not an easy task since it 
is challenging to disconnect from work. We are always thinking and researching new strategies 
to keep our students engaged; we are still concerned about helping our struggling students. We 
are willing to change our teaching methodology from one moment to the next 1f we see that it 
does not work. We enjoy preparing lessons that are attractive to our students, and they can learn 
the content that we want to convey, and so I could continue writing a lot of reasons why being a 
teacher should be something that comes from the inner passion. Otherwise, it 1s easy to give up 


the hard work of being a teacher. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Every teacher's goal at the primary, secondary, or even university level should be to 
have their students succeed through their classes. Therefore, being a teacher is not an easy 
task since it is challenging to disconnect from work. We are always thinking and 
researching new strategies to keep up and keep our students engaged; we are constantly 
concerned about helping our struggling students. We are willing to change our teaching 
methodology from one moment to the next if we see that it does not work. We enjoy 
preparing lessons that are attractive to our students, and they can learn the content that we 
want to convey, and so I could continue writing a lot of reasons why being a teacher should 
be something that comes from the inner passion. Otherwise, it is easy to give up the hard 
work of being a teacher. 

This is my fourth year working in the Dual Language program as a Spanish teacher in 
the United States, specifically in North Carolina. My first year, I was teaching in first and 
second grade, my second year, I moved to third grade, and I was there for two years. 
Finally, this is my fourth year, and I am teaching in fourth grade. 

I was previously working in Spain as a bilingual teacher at the elementary/secondary 
level, basically K-12. Honestly, since I arrived in the United States, my vision about 
teaching has changed completely. I have always worked in private schools back home, 
where the socioeconomic level was high and with which the families’ supported the 


students’ academic development. On the other hand, when I arrived in the United States, it 


was the first time I started working in public schools, where I mostly work with low 
socioeconomic levels and in impoverished contexts. The support of families is limited, and 
the level of education is almost nil in most cases. In terms of demographic data, in 2017, 
the five largest ethnic groups in the context where I work were Black or African American 
(Non-Hispanic) (44.7%), White (Hispanic) (21.3%), White (Non-Hispanic) (20.2%), Some 
Other Race (Hispanic) (10.9%), and Two or More Races (Hispanic) (1.55%). 

Evidently, the number of immigrants is increasing, and obviously, they need English 
for their transition and adaptation to the country. My role as a Spanish teacher in this case 
is fundamental, since it creates a bridge between the teaching of the mother tongue and 
what they already know in Spanish. Some students arrive with a deficient academic level of 
Spanish, so the task 1s even more challenging to make that connection with their mother 
tongue. In addition to having academic deficiencies, they have emotional and economic 
deficits, so the task becomes even more complicated. 

From all that I have lived in my experience in the United States and from what I have 
learned while doing the master's degree in TESOL, I have observed many shortcomings 
and many gaps in all aspects that have to be filled. I have seen how newcomers come to the 
country without any English base and need that great help from the ESL teacher, children, 
and adults. I can accurately understand how they feel in that period of transition and 
learning when they have just arrived in a country where they can barely speak the 
language; they need a lot of support during this adaptation period. I know the difficulties 
they go through. I also believe that it is essential to make other teachers understand this 
situation to help this student together. Many teachers are not aware of the ESL student’s 


background and do not consider looking for additional information; thus, teaching and 


learning becomes more complicated. Since most students arrive with minimal English 
background, I believe that an excellent way to help them adapt 1s through positive feedback 
where they feel valued for their progress and development and make them autonomous 
learners using the student-centered approach. 

In a student-centered class, students do not depend on their teacher all the time, 
waiting for instructions, words of approval, correction, advice, or praise. They do not 
ignore each other but look at each other and communicate with each other (Jones, 2007). A 
student-centered classroom is a place where students' needs are considered, and they are 
encouraged to participate in the learning process at all times. The teacher’s role is more that 
of a facilitator than a teacher; learners are active members in the learning process. 

As instructors, it is our task to help students develop into engaged, motivated, and 
self-regulated learners. Therefore, I see the importance of student-centered and positive 
feedback for each student's achievement. In this way, the student will feel that they are part 
of the learning community and will make them more active and autonomous. With 
constructive feedback, we will create confidence, the student will feel valued and will 
consequently make a more significant effort in their learning. 

All this interest in proper language teaching began when l arrived in the United States 
and increased when I did my practicum at community colleges and universities. When I 
was observing ESL classes, I realized that the methodology instructors were using was very 
traditional, regardless of the learner and their interests. Classes were teacher-centered, and 
student-student interactions were minimal. Because of that, I believe that in teaching a 
second language, the student should have more freedom and more autonomy of learning 


and more opportunities to interact with their peers in a warm teaching environment, 


providing encouragement and motivating them to improve themselves. Many students who 
are immigrants, refugees, undocumented, and international enroll in ESL programs. Still, 
the college or the university system does not have extensive support for these students. 
Instead, the colleges do not reframe the curriculum, programs, and activities to respond to 
ESL students” specific needs (Mellow & Heelan, 2008). In ESL learning, the classroom 
setting plays a crucial role in addressing issues of diverse students. The classroom 
environment has a significant and real impact on learning. Students learn better when they 
are in brain-friendly classrooms. Students feel actively engaged and motivated if they are in 
an open classroom setting. The more materials that are displayed in the class, the better the 
classroom outcomes. Consequently, I want to use this research to construct two 90-minute 
workshops to help teachers create a student-centered classroom and how to provide 
constructive feedback. 

The first workshop is based on teaching how to create a student-centered class. The 
second workshop is dedicated to teaching how to provide constructive and positive 
feedback to our students, as well as its impact. In both workshops, we incorporate the 
importance of being aware of cultural differences in all aspects of second language 
teaching. We will do hands-on activities in both workshops: in the first one, we will teach 
how a class is physically organized and student-centered. In the second one, how to provide 
feedback in any activity or participation done by the student. 

I am convinced that these workshops will improve ESL teachers and other teachers’ 
visions in general because, not only is it vitally important for ESL teachers, but the entire 
teaching staff. Because in one way or another, they are also their students. I believe that 


these workshops will be an effective way to help raise awareness and provide teachers with 


practical tools to help students. Some teachers are not aware of the importance of feedback 
and learner autonomy, I believe that once they understand these concepts, they will use the 
information to help their ESL students, thus mitigating the frustrations of both teachers and 
students. The workshops will provide an overview and practice for all teachers to be aware 


of the importance of positive student feedback and having independent learners. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


Adult ESL learners come to communities and classrooms for various reasons and from a 
variety of backgrounds. The transition from one culture to another is far easier for some than it 1s 
for others. Several factors contribute to adjusting to a new culture and acquiring the skills 
(linguistic and nonlinguistic) to survive and thrive in the new culture. These factors include 
everything from the reason one has emigrated from their country to transportation in the new 
environment (Parrish, 2004). In this chapter, I examine the challenges immigrants and refugees 
face as they adjust to a new culture. I also consider the principles of learner-centered teaching, 
which are responsive to learners' diverse strengths and needs, and may help ease the transition to 
a new culture. Finally, I turn to learner autonomy through feedback strategies. 

As ESL professionals, we can only imagine what it must be like for our learners to come 
into a new culture, which entails learning a new education system, government, and commerce. 
At the same time, they have left behind their families, jobs, and countries they have lived in for 
probably their entire lives. It is imperative to understand their cultural background first in order 


to be able to teach them properly (Parrish, 2004). 


ESL Learners' Comprehension 
Parish (2004) declared that of all ESL learners, adult immigrants and refugees probably 
have the most significant number of obstacles to overcome to become proficient users of English 


speech. Personal factors that affect learning include educational qualifications, level in the first 


language (L1), financial status, and family and job responsibilities, to name a few. Parrish (2004) 
included that societal factors may include pressure to move into the workplace before having 
good language skills. Most adult immigrant learners have precious little time to attend ESL 
classes and practice outside the classroom. That is why adult ESL instruction must be highly 
customized, accessible, and learner-centered, giving learners an optimal setting for acquiring the 
language skills they need to function within our communities. 


Parrish (2004) described that learner-centered instruction means: 


e Learners' knowledge and experiences are validated. 

e Learners have active roles in the classroom. 

e Learners make choices about content and classroom activities. 

e The content of instruction is relevant to the students' needs and interests and draws on 
their experiences and knowledge. 

e Classroom interactions and tasks are authentic. 

e Teachers use authentic language in their interactions with learners. 

e Learners acquire strategies that help them learn inside and outside of the classroom 
without a teacher's help. 

e Teachers listen actively for themes that emerge from learners. 


e Teachers continuously assess teaching and learning concerning learners' needs. 


According to Parrish (2004), a learner-centered teaching approach acknowledges that adult 
learners come to your class with a wealth of knowledge and experience. Because of their limited 
ability to communicate and express themselves in English, knowledge and experience may be 


locked inside them. 


Approaches in Adult ESL 

Teachers of adult ESL learners find themselves in a variety of settings with a variety of 
roles. Public school systems, community colleges, community-based programs, correctional 
facilities, libraries, or volunteer organizations provide ESL instruction for adult immigrants and 
refugees (Parrish, 2004). ESL teachers may work with learners one-on-one, with families in their 
homes, at drop-in centers, or in classrooms with students' groups. Each situation will have its 


unique challenges both in terms of curriculum and teaching approaches (Parrish, 2004). 


Student-centered Approach - theoretic background. 

As a popular instructional theory, constructivism encourages experiential learning, hands- 
on learning, and collaborative learning and has been adopted by many in the education domain 
(Glaserfeld, 1989; Taber, 2011). This student-centered approach focuses on meaning-making, 
inquiry, and authentic activity. The instructional goal in student-centered classrooms, based on 
constructivist learning principles, 1s to create a learning environment where knowledge is co- 
constructed by the teacher and students rather than transmitted directly by the teacher (Garrett, 
2008). Brophy (1999) explained that in these classrooms, students are expected to "strive to 
make sense of what they are learning by relating it to prior knowledge and by discussing it with 
others" (p.49). The class acts as "a learning community that constructs shared understanding" 
(Brophy, 1999, p.49). 

According to Garrett (2008), in traditional education methodologies, teachers direct the 
learning process, and students assume a receptive role in their education. Some claim that 


traditional education ignores or suppresses learner responsibility. With the advent of progressive 


education in the 19th century and psychologists' influence, some educators have primarily 
replaced traditional curriculum approaches with hands-on activities and group work. A child 
determines on their own what they want to do in class (Glavin, 2018)). Primary among these 
changes 1s the premise that students actively construct their own learning (Glavin, 2018). 

Theorists like John Dewey, Jean Piaget, and Lev Vygotsky, whose collective work focused 
on how students are primarily responsible for the move to student-centered learning (Glavin, 
2018). Rogers' (1969) ideas about the formation of the individual also contributed to the moving 
student-centered learning. Again, student-centered learning means inverting the traditional 
teacher-centered understanding of the learning process and putting students at the center of the 
learning process. In addition, Maria Montessori (1897) was also influential in center-based 
learning, where preschool children learn through independent, self-directed interaction with 
previously presented activities. 

In being active agents in their learning, students corroborate Rogers's (1969) theory that 
the only learning that significantly influences behavior and education is self-discovered. Because 
learning can be seen as a form of personal growth, students are encouraged to utilize self- 
regulation practices in order to reflect on their work (Glavin, 2018). For that reason, learning can 


also be constructive because the student is in full control of his or her learning (Glavin, 2018). 


Autonomous Learning 

In a student-centered class, students are not dependent on their teacher all the time, waiting 
for instructions, words of approval, correction, advice, or praise. They do not ignore each other 
but look at and communicate with each other. They value each other's contributions, and they 


cooperate, learn from, and help each other (Jones, 2007). When they have difficulties or doubts, 
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these students ask for help or advice from the master, but only after trying to solve the problem 
amongst themselves first. Emphasis is placed on working together, in pairs, in groups, and the 
whole class. The teacher helps students develop their language skills (Jones, 2007). 

A student-centered classroom is not a place where students decide what they want to learn 
and what they want to do. It is a place where teachers consider students' needs as a group and as 
individuals and encourages them to participate in the learning process (Jones, 2007). The 
teacher's role is more of a facilitator than an instructor; students are active participants in the 
learning process (Jones, 2007). The teacher (and the textbook) helps guide the students, manage 
their activities, and direct their learning. Being a teacher means assisting people in education, 
and in a student-centered class, the teacher is a member of the class as a participant in the 
learning process (Nagaraju, 2013). 

Educational research trends in general and language teaching mainly focus more on 
instruction that empowers learners; thereby, they can be autonomous learners (Jones, 2007). 
Thus, it can be safely claimed that any measures taken by a language teacher, including giving 
feedback or correcting errors, showed learner autonomy. In this respect, Little (1991) held that 
the concepts of autonomous learning had gained momentum recently, such that it appears a 
buzzword in the L2 learning context. 

Learner autonomy has been so momentum that Wenden (1998) reiterated that it is one of 
the spin-offs of more communicatively oriented language learning and teaching processes. 
However, it is too a broad agreement to convince oneself that autonomous learners appreciate the 
aim of their learning program, clearly welcome responsibility for their learning, exchange in the 
context of learning objectives, take initiatives in the processes of planning for and implementing 


learning activities, and constantly monitor and assess its effectiveness (Holec 1981, Little 1991). 
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Benson (2001) believed that almost all research studies in the area of autonomy are 
fundamentally based on three hypotheses, including the nature of independence and its 
components, the possibility of escalating autonomy among learners, and the efficiency of 


specific approaches to enhance it. 


The Teacher is a Facilitator. 

A further distinction from a teacher-centered classroom to that of a student-centered 
classroom is when the teacher acts as a facilitator instead of an instructor (Garret, 2008). In a 
student-centered classroom, the educator’s role is to encourage students to develop their skills 
without relinquishing a more traditional role as a source of information, advice, and knowledge 
(Garret, 2008). In a student-centered classroom, the teacher and students are a team working 
together. As a team, they make sure everyone benefits from the lesson, supporting one another 
(Garret, 2008). At different times in a lesson, teachers’ roles may change as the lesson moves 
from teacher-led to student-centered and back again (Nagaraju, 2013). Teachers are responsible 
for helping students work independently, monitoring them while working together, and giving 
them feedback afterward. Building rapport with students is an essential strategy that educators 
should utilize in order to gauge student growth in a student-centered classroom. 

Through practical communication skills, the teacher can address student needs, interests, 
and overall engagement in the learning material, creating a feedback loop that encourages self- 
discovery and education. In a whole-class activity, students and the teacher interact, and students 
accept the teacher's authority as their manager (Palmer, Peters, & Rebecca Streetman (The 
University of Georgia)). Students are responsible for their own behavior and learning while the 


teacher walks around the classroom monitoring when working together (Garret, 2008). In terms 
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of curriculum practice, the student has the choice in what they want to study and how they will 
apply their newfound knowledge (Garret, 2008). Student learning processes are greatly enhanced 
when they decide how they may demonstrate their competence in a body of knowledge or skills 
performance. This pedagogical implication enables the student to establish their unique learning 
objectives and mate them to their specific learning biases and needs (Nagaraju, 2013). 
According to Vygotsky's (1978) Zone of Proximal Development (ZPD), students typically 
learn vicariously through one another. Through peer-to-peer interaction, collaborative thinking 
can lead to an abundance of knowledge. Placing a teacher closer to a peer level, knowledge and 
learning are enhanced, benefitting the student and classroom overall. Through a sociocultural 
perspective on education, scaffolding is essential when fostering independent thinking skills. 
Vygotsky (1978) proclaimed that learning-oriented toward developmental levels that have 
already been reached is ineffective for the child's overall developmental progress. It does not aim 
for a new stage of the developmental process but instead lags behind this process (Nagaraju, 
2013). In essence, instruction is designed to access a developmental level that is measurable to 
the student's current stage in development. Because the focus is on individual students rather 
than whole class structures, teachers often offer choices and adaptations within lessons, 
empowering student growth (Nagaraju, 2013). This is a role that teachers must be comfortable 
with if they are to implement a student-centered learning environment (Nagaraju, 2013). To be 
considered a student-centered learning environment, the educational context has to be open, 
dynamic, trusting, respectful, and promote children's subjective and objective learning styles 
(Nagaraju, 2013). Students may collaborate in hands-on problems, draw their conclusions, or 


develop their learning based on self-direction. This experiential learning involves the whole 
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child, their emotions, thoughts, social skills, and intuition. The result of student-centered learning 


is a person who arguably develops self-confidence and critical thinking (Nagaraju, 2013). 


Corrective Feedback 

Corrective feedback refers to the teacher's input indicating to the learners that their use of 
the target language is grammatically inaccurate or defective in communication (Lightbown & 
Spada, 1999). Corrective feedback incorporates the procedures of providing treatment to an 
error, eliciting a revised student response, and supplying "the true correction" (Chaudron, 1988). 
It enables learners to notice the gap between their interlanguage forms and the target language 
forms (Panova & Lyster, 2002) made further hypotheses and prevents errors from additional 
production. Comprising feedback on language form and comments on the use of vocabulary 
items to correction over grammar and mechanical error, corrective feedback can be rendered 
either explicitly or implicitly (Abbasian & Bahmani, 2014). Feedback can be either coded or 
uncoded while being applied comprehensively, respectively. Although so many studies have 
been carried out regarding the role of corrective feedback during recent years, there are still so 


many questions that have been left intact (Abbasian & Bahmani, 2014). 


Types of corrective feedback. 

According to So, (2011) corrective feedback mainly comprises feedback on language form. 
It ranges from comments on the use of vocabulary items to corrections related to grammatical 
mistakes and mechanical errors. It can be explicit or implicit in terms of identification and 
correction of errors. Feedback can also be coded or uncoded while it can be applied 


comprehensively or selectively (So, 2011). These will be discussed in forthcoming sections with 
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regard to their importance of promoting language accuracy among students” writings. Different 
kinds of corrective feedback have been widely adopted all over the world (Lyster, 1998) and 
there has been a huge controversy over the use of corrective feedback in promoting second 


language (L2) writing accuracy (So, 2011). 


How should errors be corrected? 

This what as Lyster and Mori's (2006) Counterbalance Hypothesis raised, "How should 
errors be corrected?" on the ground that educational and discourse contexts of L2 classroom 
setting imposes appropriate error correction strategy or type on teachers. However, Truscott 
(1996, 1999, 2007) opposed error correction, arguing that all varieties of correcting L2 learners' 
writing errors are ineffective and debilitative, so they should thus be abandoned. Furthermore, 
Truscott reiterated that despite the learners' tendency to grammar correction, teachers should be 
reluctant to meet their desires. Contrary to Truscott, Ferris (1999) argued that grammar 
correction entails specific positive effects. Despite extensive research studies, some researchers 
(Kepner, 1991; Chandler, 2003; Bitchener, 2008) held that it is too immature to talk of a 
conclusive answer to the effectiveness of error correction. When correcting errors effectively 
develops the accuracy feature of L2 writing, which is a rationale behind teachers' responsibility 
to appreciate the students’ willingness to receive feedback for their writing skill errors (Ferris & 


Roberts, 2001). 


Fostering Learner Autonomy Through Feedback Strategies 
Researchers suggested different typologies and categories of feedback. Hattie and 


Timperley (2007) provided a model that consists of three kinds of feedback: feed up, feedback, 
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and feedforward. First, fed up means to direct a person towards a goal. The teacher provides 
instructions for the students to help them to attain the desired goal. It 1s important to specify a 
goal from the beginning because if the goal is not allocated appropriately, students will face 
difficulties (Hattie & Timperley). Second, feedback is conveyed by the teacher to inform the 
students about how they did in a performed task (Hattie & Timperley). The third type is feed- 
forward which means to direct the students where to go next. The teacher should guide the 
students towards the coming challenges after achieving previous goals. All these three kinds 
work together and incorporate to promote learning (Hattie & Timperley). 

One major factor that can affect students is their teachers’ feedback. In some cases, 1t has 
been noticed that detailed and direct commentaries on learners’ work play a significant role in 
making them more conscious, engaged, and committed to their tasks. Firstly, instructors’ 
explanatory feedback can support students’ awareness. For example, Lipnevich and Smith 
(2008) showed that detailed feedback can be an effective way to motivate undergraduate 
students. 

Furthermore, according to Benson (2001), in the field of foreign language teaching and 
learning as the theory and practice of language teaching enters a new century, the importance of 
helping students become more autonomous in their learning has become one of the more 
prominent themes (p. 1). Benson (2001) also stated, "learner autonomy achieved through learner 
training and strategies, which have been described as methods of developing the skills that 
learners need for autonomy" (p. 11). An autonomous learner is responsible for making decisions, 
implementing the strategies, and assessing the outcome. To address this issue, this project 


explores whether certain types of corrective feedback, namely prospective corrective feedback, 


and retrospective feedback, help L2 students improve the accuracy of their writing and to 


increase their autonomy. 
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Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale for constructing two 90-minute workshops. One 
of the workshops 1s to explain to teachers the value of having a student-centered approach 
in an ESL classroom due to the cultural diversity of students; as well as how to create a 
student-centered approach class. The second workshop will be on the effect of giving 
appropriate corrective feedback to promote the autonomy of the learners. 

A student-centered approach helps students to develop a can-do attitude. It is 
effective, motivating, and enjoyable. According to Blumberg (2010), the learner-centered 
approach is highly applicable in many situations. 

In an ESL classroom, students come from various multicultural and multiethnic 
backgrounds. If the learners are given the opportunities to be responsible for their learning 
according to their needs and choices, the learning would be more fruitful, and students 
would be responsible for their own learning. ESL programs in the institutions of higher 
education are narrowly viewed in terms of pedagogies, programs, and resources and 
monitoring. A large number of students who are immigrants, refugees, undocumented, and 
international enroll in ESL programs but the college or the university system does not have 
extensive support for these students. Sometimes, learners are not even given opportunities 
to engage in language speaking communities. There 1s not enough professional 


development to train ESL instructors and improve classroom pedagogies (Mellow & 
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Heelan, 2008). In this sense, there 1s a high need of learning-centered ESL programs in 
each college and university. 

In ESL learning, the classroom setting plays a crucial role in addressing issues of 
diverse students. The classroom environment has a great impact on learning. Students learn 
better when they are in brain-friendly classrooms. Students feel actively engaged and 
motivated if they are in an open classroom setting. In many cases, the more materials that 
are displayed in the class, the better the classroom outcomes. 

Instructors should be familiar with updated pedagogies concerning teaching diverse 
ESL students. Interaction, meetings, seminars, and peer teaching would strengthen the 
concept of learning-centered models in community colleges. When teachers are friendly, 
cooperative, and collaborative in their teaching, they can seek innovative and effective 
ways to apply learning-based principles in their classes. 

ESL students consist of diverse linguistics, social and cultural backgrounds. They are 
not familiar with college culture and need more time to get exposed to their friends and 
teachers. Transformation of learning-based ESL programs in college is not easy. Instructors 
are not familiar with the learning paradigm in the ESL department. There is not enough 
collaboration; teachers do not share what each other could be better at. Limited resources, 
unmotivated teachers and a large number of students are the barriers in ESL departments 
and elsewhere. Faculty development, student support services, and curricular coherence are 
the areas to improve ESL programs in colleges and universities. 

ESL programs are extremely diverse immigrants, refugees, undocumented and 
international students, and there should be learner-centered activities to engage these 


students. Community colleges should offer enough learning resources and skills to 
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students, and trainings and workshops on pedagogies and technologies to instructors to 
modify the culture of learning. This eventually can help community colleges implement 
learning-centered activities to support their learners in ESL and other academic programs. 
ESL instructors also should change their hearts and minds to bring a culture of learning- 
centered ESL programs. 

These are the reasons why this type of workshop is necessary. One of the workshops 
is to explain to teachers the value of having a student-centered approach in an ESL 
classroom due to the cultural diversity of students; and how to create a student-centered 
approach class. The second workshop will be on the effect of giving appropriate corrective 
feedback to promote the autonomy of the learners. In both workshops, instructors will 
incorporate the importance of being aware of cultural differences in all aspects of second 
language teaching. Instructors will do hands-on activities in both workshops: in the first 
one, instructors will teach the importance of having a student-centered approach in a 
diverse ESL classroom and how a class is physically organized in a student-centered 
approach. In the second one, how to provide feedback in any activity or participation done 
by a student. 

I am convinced that these workshops will improve ESL teachers and other teachers’ 
visions in general because it is important for ESL teachers and the entire teaching staff. I 
believe these workshops will be an effective way to help raise awareness and provide 
teachers with practical tools to help students. I conclude that some teachers are not aware 
of how these cultural differences can affect student learning. This project has helped me to 
be a better teacher since the creation and dissemination of this type of education, and 


constructive feedback encompassing cultural differences has significantly impacted the 
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educational community. My first-hand experience in the area of student-centered learning 


enhances the delivery of the content I am sharing. 
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Chapter 4: Final Project 


The current project is the design of two 90-minute workshops. One of the workshops 
explains to teachers the importance of having a student-centered approach in an ESL classroom 
due to students” cultural diversity and how to create a student-centered classroom. The second 


workshop focuses on giving appropriate corrective feedback to promote the learners’ autonomy. 


First Workshop: The Importance of Having a Student-Centered Approach in an ESL 
Classroom. 
The first workshop asks questions related to the student-centered classroom, this way the 


previous knowledge of the participants is being stimulated. (Figure 4.1). 


Students 


learn in Learning is an active 
different dynamic process `v 


ap ways 
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PS Knowledge is internal, 
when they are involved students build if 





Figure 4. 1: Questions activating previous knowledge 


Next, the focus is on the definition of student-centered classroom. (Figure 4.2). 


is a student centered classroom? 


Student-centered teaching methods shift the focus of activity from the teacher to 

the learners. 

These methods include: 

+ Active learning, in which students solve problems, answer questions, formulate 
questions of their own, discuss, explain, debate, or brainstorm during class 


Cooperative learning, in which students work in teams on problems and projects 
under conditions that assure both positive interdependence and individual 
accountability 

Inductive teaching and learning, in which students are first presented with 
challenges (questions or problems) and learn the course material in the context of 
addressing the challenges. 
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Figure 4. 2: What is a student- centered classroom? 
After explaining the meaning of the student- centered classroom, an explanation of its 


benefits 1s made. (Figure 4.3). 
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¿enefits of a student-centered classroor 


Students 


Can work in small groups, at school / home 
Have access to more materials 

Are directly involved in what they study 
Take ownership of their learning 

Are more motivated and committed 


¡a TERESTING, Teachers 
+ Actas facilitators / guides 
+ Help students to work out learning strategies 
Jevelop students' research ability 





Figure 4.3: Benefits of a student-centered classroom 


The following activity is focused on the participants. They will have to discuss in pairs the 
following question: “In your class, who produces more? You as a teacher? Or your students?”. 
This time participants interact with the person next to them and they will share their answer with 


the other participants. (Figure 4.4). 


ÚS 
In your class, who 


roduces more? © 


-> You as a teacher? 
or 
-> Your students? 
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Figure 4.4: Question 


The next component of this session compares approaches: old traditional approaches and 


student- centered methods. (Figure 4.5). 


Comparing approaches. 


Student-centered methods: shift 
the focus of activities from the 
teacher to the learners. 


Old traditional approach: 


* Most class time is spent with the 
teacher lecturing and the students 
watching and listening. 

*% Students work individually on 
assignments, and cooperation is 

: Y Answer 
discouraged. 
A : questions 
* Activities have no meaningful ni 
| purpose. 


_J Formulate 
questions of 
their own 


KEY WORDS: 


_J Create 
(Y Brainstorm 





Figure 4.5: Comparing approaches. 


The last part of the theoretical framework is to explain the advantages of a student- 


centered approach.(Figures 4.6, 4.7, 4.8, 4.9, 4.10). 


Advantages of Student- oe 


The knowledge base 


Learners in this 
model participate 
in several learning 
activities. Each 
decision and 
activity would ask 
what students 
learn and how they 
learn. Learning is 
the mantra. 


Learners as a part 
of the team 

became 
responsible and 
committed. The 
active involvement 
itself helps learners 
to work on personal 
strategic plans. 


Motivation and affect 


Learning- based 
programs and 
activities increase 
students’ 
motivation, 
commitment and 
responsibility, and 
help achieve the 
common goals. 


Development and 
individual differences 


Learners from diverse 
learning backgrounds, 
skills, experiences, 
and individual 
preferences work in 
collaboration. 
Learning Based 
programs help them 
strengthen skills and 
hands-on 
experiences. 


Situation or context 


Learning process 
depends on various 
factors such as 
classroom environment, 
learning pedagogies, 
instructors, classroom 
materials and activities. 
Some learners actively 
participate in the 
interaction and learn 
fast whereas some take 
a longer time to produce 
je outcomes 





Figure 4.6: Advantages of student- centered approach 
The second part of this workshop focuses on the creation of a student- centered approach 


classroom. Four steps are necessary to build a student- centered classroom. 


1. Get to know 6 
your students 6 Questions To Ask Your Students 


+ What are you interested in? 


+ What do you love to do? 


There is no substitute for a teacher > When do you feel the most succeestul? 
who knows their students and * What comes easily to you? 
` p Cnr * What do you want to learn more about? 
designs authentic, participatory, and 
relevant learning experiences for 
the unique population of students 
they serve. 


+ How do you like to learn and work with others? 
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2. Design the 
space together 


The process of co-creating the space 
is an important aspect of building 
community. Not only do students 

immediately have ownership in their 
classroom and learn so many amazing 
skills in the process 





Figure 4.8: Step 2. Design the space together. 
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Rules and procedures that 
facilitate productive learning 


environments but to create 
learning environments where 
students feel valued and a sense 
of ownership,there is much 
success when the teacher creates 
learning environments that 
foster a community of 
empowered learners 
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Figure 4.9: Step 3. Create community agreement. 


4 Learn how to 
work together 


Instead of focusing efforts on managing 
students, what if we engage students in 
thinking for themselves? When we demand 
student obedience and the following 
procedures with little to no buy-in or reason 
to follow, we get compliance. Instead, if our 
goal is to gets kids to start thinking their 
way through complex problems and working 
with others to do so we need to create 
opportunities where they can learn and 
develop the skills to do that. 





Figure 4.10: Step 4. Learn how to work together. 


After the steps of building a student- centered classroom, signs of a student-centered 
classroom are detailed. Student-centered learning is not a specific teaching strategy. But it is 
helpful to recognize the signs of a student-centered classroom. 

This list can be a tool for reflection. If we were watching your classroom from the outside, how 


many of these would we see? (Figure 4.11). 
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Signs of Student-Centered Classroom A 





Figure 4.11: Signs of Student- Centered Classroom 
The Signs of a Student- Centered Classroom are six: 

1. Active Learning 

One of the most important discoveries of the past century is that learning is more than the 
accumulation of facts. One of our earliest theories of learning came from Plato. He believed that 
we were born knowing all we would ever know. Learning was just “reminding” us of what our 
souls knew from birth. Two millennia later, John Locke proposed the exact opposite: tabula rasa 
(blank slate). He believed we were born knowing nothing. Instead, we possess “mental powers,” 
which allow us to learn new things. It wasn’t until the 1920’s that Jean Piaget developed a 
modern theory of learning. Constructivism states that each learning experience starts with our 
existing beliefs. Learning 1s an active process, where the learner builds on what they know to 


“construct understanding.” 


Research has repeatedly confirmed his theory. It’s not just that active learning is “better.” 
Learning is an active process, whether we like it or not. When instruction matches the reality of 
how our brain works, students benefit. 


Active learning supports deeper understanding, better retention, and increased skill fluency. 
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The first step towards active learning 1s often to limit teacher talk. A lecturer can start by calling 
on individual students to answer questions. Then, students can be guided into more authentic 
dialog. Eventually this can lead to student-led discussions and inquiry-based learning. (Figure 


4.12). 
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active process, where the 
learner builds on what 
they know to “construct 
understanding.” 
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Figure 4.12: Active learning 
2. Collaboration 

Collaboration is another hallmark of a student-centered classroom. In teacher-centered 
classrooms, the instructor is the gatekeeper of each learning event. But this approach creates a 
bottleneck, as a single teacher can’t give enough attention to every student in a full classroom. 
Reflection from an instructor: “I once coached a teacher who wanted to give all her students 
individual support. She started each class at the front of the room for a mini-lesson. Then, she 
returned to her desk as students worked on practice problems. Soon, they would line up to ask 
her questions and show her their work”. This routine made her feel helpful, valued, and 
respected. But it also overwhelmed her. And students spent most of class standing in line instead 


of learning. 
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Collaborative learning 1s not only more efficient, but also more effective. When working 
with peers, students get instant feedback, and they develop social-emotional skills. There 1s 
evidence that students learn complex ideas more effectively when explained by a peer. 

Teachers can introduce collaboration with something as simple as a turn-and-talk. Rubrics and 
group work protocols can help teachers and students develop more fluency with collaborative 
learning. Effective lesson planning 1s also essential. While students can work together on 
worksheets, collaboration is more meaningful when students learn through inquiry. 

The important thing is to recognize that collaboration is a teachable skill. Many students have 
become accustomed to “sit and learn” teaching strategies. They will need some time and support 


to become effective collaborators. (Figure 4.13). 


2. Collaboration 


Collaborative learning is not only more efficient, it’s more effective. 
When working with peers, students get instant feedback, and they 
develop social-emotional skills. There is evidence that students 
learn complex ideas more effectively when explained by a peer. 


Teachers ean introduce collaboration with something as simple as a 
turn-and-talk. Rubrics and group work protocols can help teachers 
and students develop more fluency with collaborative learning. 


Effective lesson planning is also essential. While students can work 50 

together on worksheets, collaboration is more meaningful when e 

students learn through inquiry. COLLABORATIVE 
LEARNING 
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Figure 4.13: Collaboration 
3. Differentiation 

Differentiation 1s a broad term. Any time we adjust to a students” individual need, we are 
differentiating. According to Tomlinson and Maker (1982), educators can differentiate 


instruction in four ways. 


e Content: what students learn 
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e Process: how they learn 
e Product: how we measure the learning 


e Environment: where students learn 


Most differentiation today focuses on process, or scaffolding. While scaffolding is 
important, it’s not always enough. 

If a student who reads on grade level is struggling to interpret a text, 1t makes sense to try a 
different approach. But if a student is above or below grade level, we need to differentiate the 
content. When diverse learners are expected to achieve the same outcomes, it leads to 
overscaffolding. This happens when we help students appear successful, even when they haven’t 
mastered a standard. Schools that wish to provide more meaningful differentiation options 
should explore The Three-Bridges Design for Learning. This model balances the need to 


differentiate with the importance of high standards. (Figure 4.14). 


According to Tomlinson and Maker (1982), educators can 
differentiate instruction in four ways. 


Content: what students learn 

Process: how they learn 

Product: how we measure the learning 
Environment: where students learn 


Most differentiation today focuses on process, or 
scaffolding. While scaffolding is important, it’s not always 
enough. 
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Figure 4.14: Differentiation 
4. Social-Emotional Learning 
Another feature of a student-centered classroom is acknowledging that students learn more 


than the three R’s in school. To be prepared for life outside of school, students need social- 
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emotional skills. Self-control, cooperation, and self-regulation — all are at least as important as 
academic learning. The most successful students also develop metacognition, an understanding 
of how they learn. 

Even if we don’t explicitly teach social-emotional skills, students develop them by 
engaging in active learning. Planning a long-term project, working in teams, and giving oral 
presentations are all beneficial. These activities help students acquire content knowledge while 


also developing the1r social-emotional skills. (Figure 4.15). 
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Figure 4.15: Social- Emotional Learning 


5. Voice and Choice 
Imagine an internet with one website, or a TV with one channel. This 1s what 1t can feel 
like for students who march from class to class all day, listening to lectures and following 


directions. When students have no control of their learning, many become bored and disengaged. 
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Giving students choice and voice increases student engagement. And that means increased 
learning. One way to magnify student voice is through surveys. Ask students how they enjoyed 
a unit, or what they want from your class. But even asking their opinion can help them feel more 
invested. And there are plenty of ways to increase student choice without compromising 
standards. I had students complete a story analysis organizer but let them pick the story. They 
developed the same literacy skills but were allowed to incorporate their interests. Another way to 
increase choice is with flexible deadlines. Give students a list of the week’s homework 


assignments and let them choose the day they complete the work. (Figure 4.16). 


Giving students choice and voice increases 
student engagement. And that means increased 
learning. 


One way to magnify student voice is through 
surveys. Ask students how they enjoyed a unit, 
or what they want from your class. You won’t 
be able to give them everything they want. But 
even asking their opinion can help them feel 
more invested. 





Figure 4.16: Voice and Choice 


6. Technology Integration 

Technology is a bit of an outlier in this list. You can certainly create student-centered 
classrooms without technology. And technology alone does not increase student-centered 
learning. But technology can be a powerful support for a student-centered vision. EdTech allows 
us to make traditional learning more efficient. And it opens new avenues for innovation. 


Interactive whiteboards may receive a lot of attention (and funding). But they do little to enhance 
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student-centered learning. Students devices are a better way to put them at the center of their 
learning. Students can work together on collaborative documents. Or demonstrate their 
understanding through videos and presentations. And personalized learning makes differentiation 


of content possible, even in larger classrooms. (Figure 4.17). 


6. Technology integration 


Technology can be a powerful support 
for a student-centered vision. EdTech 
allows us to make traditional learning 
more efficient. And it opens up new 
avenues for innovation. 
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Figure 4.17: Technology integration 
In concluding the workshop, the goal 1s to give the participants time for a final reflection. 
The facilitator invites the participants of the workshop to participate and express themselves and 


grants them the time and conditions required by the construction process. (Figure 4.18). 


Final reflection 





Figure 4.18: Final Reflection 
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Second workshop: Giving appropriate corrective feedback to promote the learners’ 
autonomy. 

I will facilitate a workshop on corrective feedback. Workshop members will be invited to 
evaluate a piece of writing, share their evaluations with other audience members, and discuss the 
evaluations' rationale. The workshop will consist of three parts. For the first part of the seminar, I 
will distribute copies of an instructor-evaluated paragraph assignment (Appendix B) from a first- 
year university student in a developmental writing class, with the student's name omitted. The 
prompt for the assignment asked students to argue for or against an issue. 

Workshop participants will be asked to evaluate the piece of writing in seven minutes, 
using their preferred method or style of correction. I will provide the rubric for the assignment 
(Appendix C), and I will request that participants use the rubric for the assignment to give a final 
evaluation. The rubric includes four areas for assessment: paragraph (elements and organization), 
grammar, formatting, and the overall communicative quality of the writing piece. I will also 
distribute a correction code (Appendix D) sheet that was allocated to students. I will encourage 
participants not to correct every error; however, I will ask that they be prepared to justify or 
explain their score to a partner or group member. After the review time, participants will pair 
with other workshop attendees or work in small groups to compare their corrections and 
evaluations of the writing piece. Participants will be given seven to ten minutes to compare 


revisions and assessments, and then the floor will be opened up to a general discussion. 
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Chapter 5: Conclusion 


Every teacher's purpose at the primary, secondary, or even university level should be to 
have their students succeed through their classes. Therefore, being a teacher 1s not an easy task 
since 1t 1s challenging to disconnect from work. Learning a new language 1s stressful and 
intimidating for both students and their teachers. We are always thinking and researching new 
strategies to keep our students engaged; we are still concerned about helping our struggling 
students. We are willing to change our teaching methodology from one moment to the next if we 
see that 1t does not work. We enjoy preparing lessons that are attractive to our students, and they 
can learn the content that we want to convey, and so I could continue writing a lot of reasons 
why being a teacher should be something that comes from the inner passions. Otherwise, it is 
easy to give up the hard work of being a teacher. 

During this project, I have learned that many deficiencies and many gaps need to be filled 
in terms of the education or language minorities in US schools. I have seen how newcomers 
come to the country without any English base and need significant help from the ESL teacher, 
children, and adults. I can accurately understand how they feel in that period of transition and 
learning when they have just arrived in a country where they can barely speak the language; they 
need a lot of support during this adaptation period. 

Language learners need to feel comfortable and at ease to have the confidence to practice 
and apply their new language. The responsibility of creating an environment that allows 


language learners to flourish relies on the teacher. I also believe that it is essential to make other 
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teachers understand this situation to help this student. Many teachers are not aware of the ESL 
student’s background and do not consider looking for additional information; thus, teaching and 
learning become more complicated. Since most students arrive with minimal English knowledge, 
I believe that an excellent way to help them adapt 1s positive feedback. They will feel valued for 
their progress and development, and they will eventually become autonomous learners using the 
student-centered approach. 

As instructors, our task is to help students develop into engaged, motivated, and self- 
regulated learners. Therefore, I see the importance of student-centered and positive feedback for 
each student's achievement. In this way, the student will feel that they are part of the learning 
community and will make them more active and autonomous. With constructive feedback, we 
will create confidence; the student will feel valued and make a more significant effort in their 
learning. 

All this interest in proper language teaching began when I arrived in the United States and 
increased when I performed my practicum at community colleges and universities. When I 
observed ESL classes, I recognized that the methodology instructors were using was very 
traditional, regardless of the learner and their interests. Classes were teacher-centered, and 
student-student interactions were minimal. Because of that, in teaching a second language, the 
student should have more freedom and more autonomy of learning and more opportunities to 
interact with their peers in a warm teaching environment, providing encouragement and 
motivating them to improve themselves. Many students who are immigrants, refugees, 
undocumented, and international enroll in ESL programs. Still, the college or the university 
system does not have extensive support for these students. For this idea, I designed a guidebook 


that could be utilized as an informational and recommendation model. The entire school staff can 
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read this guidebook to enhance familiarity with ESL students and their struggle as newcomers. 
Office staff and other support staff would benefit from this guidebook as well. They will have a 
more immeasurable perception when registering or designing behavioral methods for English 
learners. This framework report can support connecting gaps between schoolwide departments. 

Furthermore, classroom teachers can refer to this design for models and advice when 
getting a new student, creating new lessons, or preparing for testing. New instructors need to be 
educated on teaching a multi-level class, second language development in adults, adult learning 
in ESL contexts, and working with trauma survivors, among other topics. I expect that the 
workshops I have designed will assist as a useful source for instructors and faculty. 

I am convinced that these workshops will improve ESL teachers and other teachers’ vision 
of what is possible because it 1s vitally essential for ESL teachers and the entire teaching staff. I 
believe that these workshops will be an effective way to help raise awareness and provide 
teachers with practical tools to help students. Some teachers are not aware of the importance of 
feedback and learner autonomy. Once they understand these concepts, they will use the 
information to support their ESL students, thus mitigating both teachers and students’ 
frustrations. The workshops will provide an overview and practice for all teachers to be aware of 
the importance of positive student feedback and having independent learners. Teachers will have 
constant access to this reference material. Eventually, when accurately appropriated, this 


guidebook will build a healthier and more consolidated school community. 


Appendices 
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Appendix A: Workshop +1, PowerPoint Presentation 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
HAVING A STUDENT 
CENTERED APPROACH 
IN AN ESL 
CLASSROOM 
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second. 
e We will talk about how to create a student-centered classroom 
third. 
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3 Student-centered teaching methods shift the focus of activity from the teacher to 
the learners. 
-> These methods include: 
+ Active learning, in which students solve problems, answer questions, formulate 
questions of their own, discuss, explain, debate, or brainstorm during class yy 
+ Cooperative learning, in which students work in teams on problems and projects Wy 
under conditions that assure both positive interdependence and individual 
accountability 
+ Inductive teaching and learning, in which students are first presented with 
challenges (questions or problems) and learn the course material in the context of 
addressing the challenges. 
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Comparing approaches. e 


Old traditional approach: Student-centered methods: shift 
the focus of activities from the 
teacher to the learners. 
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1 Gettoknow — 


your students 


6 Questions To Ask Your Students 


What are you interested in? 


What do you love to do? 


There is no substitute for a teacher 
who knows their students and 
designs authentic, participatory, and 
relevant learning experiences for 
the unique population of students 
they serve. 


+ When do you feel the most successful? 
What comes easily to you? 
e What do you want to learn more about? 


How do you like to learn and work with others? 
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facilitate productive learning 
environments but to create 
learning environments where 
students feel valued and a sense 
of ownership,there is much 
success when the teacher creates 
learning environments that 
foster a community of 
empowered learners 
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Instead of focusing efforts on managing 
students, what if we engage students in 
thinking for themselves? When we demand 
student obedience and the following 
procedures with little to no buy-in or reason 
to follow, we get compliance. Instead, if our 
goal is to gets kids to start thinking their 
way through complex problems and working 
with others to do so we need to create 
opportunities where they can learn and 
develop the skills to do that. 
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Jean Piaget (1920) 
developed a modern 
theory of learning. 
Constructivism states that 
each learning experience 
starts with our existing 
beliefs. Learning is an 
active process, where the 
learner builds on what 
they know to “construct 
understanding.” 
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2. Collaboration 


Collaborative learning is not only more efficient, it’s more effective. 
When working with peers, students get instant feedback, and they 
develop social-emotional skills. There is evidence that students 
learn complex ideas more effectively when explained by a peer. 


Teachers can introduce collaboration with something as simple as a 
turn-and-talk. Rubrics and group work protocols can help teachers 
and students develop more fluency with collaborative learning. 


Effective lesson planning is also essential. While students can work 
together on worksheets, collaboration is more meaningful when 
students learn through inquiry. 


Active learning 


Active learning supports deeper 
understanding, better retention, and 
increased skill fluency. 


The first step towards active learning is often 
to limit teacher talk. A lecturer can start by 
calling on individual students to answer 
questions. Then, students can be guided into 
more authentic dialog. Eventually this can lead 
to student-led discussions and inquiry-based 
learning. 
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the learning and the ways 
in which students learn 
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3. Differentiation A Content Process 
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According to Tomlinson and Maker (1982), educators can 
differentiate instruction in four ways. Product EMOAAN 


How students demonstrate 
what they have leamed 


e Content: what students learn 
e Process: how they learn 

Š Adapted from Tomlinson & Maker (1982) 
e 


Product: how we measure the learning 
Environment: where students learn 


Most differentiation today focuses on process, or 
scaffolding. While scaffolding is important, it’s not always 
enough. 


To be prepared for life outside of 
school, students need 
social-emotional skills. 
Self-control, cooperation, and 
self-regulation — all are at least as 
important as academic learning. The 
most successful students also 
develop metacognition, an 
understanding of how they learn. 
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Even if we don’t explicitly teach 
social-emotional skills, students 
develop them by engaging in active 
learning. Planning a long-term 
project, working in teams, and giving 
oral presentations are all beneficial. 
These activities help students acquire 
content knowledge while also 
developing their social-emotional 
skills. 





5 Voice and choice 


Giving students choice and voice increases 
student engagement. And that means increased 
learning. 


One way to magnify student voice is through 
surveys. Ask students how they enjoyed a unit, 
or what they want from your class. You won't 
be able to give them everything they want. But 
even asking their opinion can help them feel 
more invested. 















Technology can be a powerful support 
for a student-centered vision. EdTech 
allows us to make traditional learning 




















Models like 
SAMR can help 


educators ensure 











more efficient. And it opens up new they are using 
avenues for innovation. technology 

E strategically. 
Students can work together on E ci using 
collaborative documents. Or k tecano:ogy So 

w recreate old 










demonstrate their understanding 
through videos and presentations. And 
personalized learning makes 

= differentiation of content possible, even 
= in larger classrooms. 


earning models, 







educators can 
redefine learning. | 













TECHNOLOGY 
INTEGRATION 
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1. What did | learn from this workshop¢ 

2. How did | feel about it? 

3. What conclusions can | draw after the workshop? 
4. What actions can | take based on what | learned? 


Suggestions 
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suggestions about how to 
improve/ include in This 
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Appendix B: Workshop +2, Instructor-Evaluated Paragraph Assignment 


Smoking in Restaurants (4.3) 


| 


TN 
I think that smoking in restaurants should not be allowed. I have three reasons Fis I 


J 


V X ue 
think that people do not enjoy the smell of the dish if smoke (thik that it is a very bad thing) | 
We enjoy the food not only by taste, but also by the’smell, so I think that I am sorry bad that I | a C 
[oa - la 
can not enjoy a smell. If you want to smoke, you should go out of the restaurant. The person | 
Joy a SI y y 8 pers yo % 


|j 


2 | | | aa | °° 
A of the smoker may smoke unconsciously, so I think more consciousness to have{ Secondly, 


there may be someone who feels bad because of the smoke. I don’t like cigarettes, so I fee | i 


A = 
en 


pa] 
A? bad when I smell cigarettes. CAE in me. ¡Other non-smoking peopl q 
o ; a À i "a ee pal 
may have the person worsening a feeling, People can not enjoy a precious cs «de ly, nt 
i A 
9 a rough person smokes after ope-of a meal, so they do not leave the seat. Then it is annoying} ™ C 
` eet e. AE sl lay € 
to a person waiting for a seat.| Finally I think that it is really annoying if they smoke as for 
N 
> several, so I think that the smoking person thinks about more rotations, and all people should 


NI A 


make better environment. 


N 
NS pa 
A TN 


y | = \\ 


WC:204 A a.” 
ee č ct 
L ~ Vat A 


Appendix C: Teacher Rubric 


Teacher Rubric for Assignment Four 


Y Tr 


Paragraph 


Grammar 


Comments 


Assignment Four Rubric 


Meaningful concluding sentence or restates topic sentence 


Appropriate use of signals words 
Correct use of articles 

Correct verb form 

Appropriate word choice 
Correct part of speech 

Correct use of singular plural 


Correct use of conjunctions 


Proper format & everything submitted 
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Appendix D: Correction Code 


Writing Correction Codes 


We CEUTA 


ALTE ON = 
[We [waters As | Nhe io Cl in 


Fee example, cats, dd and For example, I won't eat cats, dogs and 
Fo 
EJES 


people rode the same bike. Five people rode the same bike. 
P 
[Ota oe vei 


. i ? 
IA I played the violin. 
` rewrite 
Ro 
run-on sentence —— I love homework, and he does too. 
homework. 
Y sages wan a Ciad then they sang. Then they sang. 
conjunction 
WT 
maman O | Tarin, me maad TV al ao 
I like pizza k3 pu because it is I like pizza very much because it is 
delicious, 
, Eating a lot of vetados is Eating a lot of vegetables is healthy 
Tr irrelevant 
healthy because today is sunny. > because they have vitamins. 
add a signal word $ Wash your hands. Then, eat First, wash your hands. Then, eat. 
I like you. W , : 
combine sentence or news paper newspaper 
` word I like apples. I like oranges. I like apples and oranges. 


pndas No examples for these codes. 
Ask your teacher if there is something here that you don’t understand. 
N P start a new paragraph 
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